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AUGUSTE RODIN— A NEGLECTED GENIUS 
By Gutzon Borglum 



A UGUSTE RODIN has passed. He 
/ Y belonged to the inspired few 
1 11 which commerce crucifies during 
life, where it cannot corrupt, and sancti- 
fies when dead. As against his two equally 
great predecessors, Phidias and Angelo, 
decay and the reactionaries of his hour 
plotted eternally against him — against his 
inspired youth. Phidias they accused of 
stealing gold, while Rodin they accused of 
casting directly from fife. Phidias was 
thrown into prison, Rodin was thrown out 
of the National Salon. Angelo faked an 
antique Cupid, sold it to an antique dealer 
as a genuine discovery, then appeared 
among the elated connoisseurs and 
mocked them for their stupidity. 

All three were strangely alike in their 
uncompromising force and individuality, 
and intrenched aesthetics persisted in its 
hostility to each until the end. Phidias 
was freed from the charge of theft, but 
they found a more serious complaint and 
made good, it seems, in proving that a 
bas-relief in one of his friezes resembled 
the sculptor, so, contrary to law, he be- 
came identified with his own work. For 
this he was exiled and report has it that 
he died a wanderer in the mountains of 
Thessaly. Angelo almost succeeded in be- 
coming the prize object of an interstate 
war; he quarreled with a stupid and vain 
Pope and lived a sad, over-worried and 
overworked, lonely life. Rodin lived 
throughout his early days as a modeler in 
the studio of other sculptors, of whom so 
many exist in America, and who employ 
others to produce their art. He seemed 



unable, before well into the forties, to 
separate himself from the payroll of these 
men, who were growing famous on the 
character and beauty of his work, sold 
under their name. 

It is even more interesting that each of 
these three men, in his single life, in his 
labours as a single individual, lifted his 
entire aesthetic period — academies and all 
— to a new and larger, understanding of 
nature, form, and beauty; and each gave 
his very age a place above other ages, fix- 
ing in his time an understanding of civic 
graces, and their strange quality of civ- 
ilization, with records of the men who 
made their hour unique. As men, each of 
this great trio was strongly alike. Rodin's 
"Mask with a Broken Nose" is a portrait 
of young Angelo and represents the injury 
jealousy inflicted on that young David 
while a student. 

All were men of constructive genius; all 
were men who excelled in whatever they 
did, because they had fundamentally con- 
structive minds. Unusual lovq of order 
and beauty turned their imagination into 
creating the most permanent things civili- 
zation possessed, and they selected the 
most permanent medium. To such men, to 
all great men, there is but one great fine 
art, and that is expression. The language 
of expression may be voice, stone, steel; 
the matter of its expression may be civic 
order, war, the needs of a race, or the 
whim of an idle dreamer. 

Phidias might have employed any me- 
dium; his productions would have ex- 
pressed his large concept of his age. An- 
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gelo wrote; he spoke; he built forts. What 
a good despot he would have made! A 
bachelor, yet paternity is seen in his daily 
acts and throughout his life. Rodin drew 
as did few men of his age. There are draw- 
ings extant which rank with the best. I 
never heard him speak publicly, but prac- 
tice would have given him the ability to 
express himself in that way, for he ex- 
pressed himself well in his inimitable con- 
versations of the later years of his life. 

I first met him at the Paris Exposition. 
I had called to see his exhibition placed 
outside the walls of the Exposition — an 
evidence of courage and generalship. Ro- 
din had been under the yoke of academic 
Paris for a quarter of a century; he had 
been blocked at every avenue of progress; 
he was fifty, the greatest man in modern 
art; at the noon-day of his power he had 
finished his Balzac and the committee of 
litth'ateurs had refused it. He was not in 
when I called and after a hasty look 
around I left to find him in a nearby res- 
taurant to_ which he had gone. I shall 
never forget my first meeting. Of course 
I should have waited his return, but I 
sought him with the eagerness of a lost 
child for its father. He had left the res- 
taurant and stood at the end of the bridge 
just to the left of his exhibition building. 
I almost stormed him— pushed into his 
hand the ticket of introduction. "Ah," he 
said, "so you — I have seen ..." "Yes," 
I replied, now quite ashamed of my haste. 
But I stared. He was rather short, of mid- 
dle size, turning a bit grey, a strong, rich, 
nut-brown beard and hair. He wore a 
light, thin suit; it was hot. Then he asked 
me into the atelier. There were no formal- 
ities. He treated me at once as a friend 
and as one in complete sympathy with his 
art. About were the sketches — fragments 
— of what he hoped to do; some fine busts. 
We were near the Balzac. Up to this time 
Rodin stood where so many great artists 



stand, masters of their craft. He may have 
delivered his message with more clearness 
and force than his contemporaries, still it 
was not until the Balzac was produced 
that he finally modeled himself out of 
artisanship into an intense, philosophis- 
ing, creative force. It does not appear 
until in his Balzac that tradition is quite 
passed, that he was growing out and up, 
through masterly technique, into the most 
creative force in modern art. He tells us 
with a kind of child wonder how the force 
of the Greeks and of Angelo had held him 
as if by some strange, hypnotic spell, and 
how, when he grew conscious of his full 
freedom, a strange loneliness came over 
him. He was alone with life; canons, tra- 
ditions, all had disappeared; a kind of 
terror came over him and then lifers emo- 
tions and their real and dramatic mean- 
ing became true and disassociated with 
memories of Greece and Rome. Like all 
great men he mastered his work and like 
them became great only when he shook 
off the control of tradition and stood alone 
with his' God. 

Still, great as were Rodin's gifts, mas- 
terly as he had made his abilities, there 
was more of promise than fulfillment in 
the total of his life's production. In tech- 
nical abilities he ranks with Angelo. As 
truer interpreters of Nature, Rodin and 
Phidias are more alike. Angelo became 
mannered. He created a manner — ^power- 
ful, magnificent, still it is a manner. Ro- 
din is without manner. He left his 
thought hanging in midair, but he never 
gave us a system and in this, perhaps, he 
has served our day in art best. For when 
the power of presence is gone, his strong 
personality removed, those who rely upon 
him will soon find that he has left no prop 
that can be twisted into a new school 
to tyrannize over another generation of 
academic slaves. 

Phidias was formal; he drew with dig- 
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AUGUSTE RODIN 

From a drawing by Gutzon Borglum 
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nity his characters and in the spirit of his 
civilization. Angelo was one of an awak- 
ened race. Blossomed in an hour, it burst 
upon a sleeping world, discovered itself 
and the freedom of men. It was natural 
Angelo should draw gods. It was nat- 
ural he should draw David, the insurgent 
— Moses, the law-giver. It was natural he 
should draw the "Creation** and *'The 
Thinker'\ (II Penseroso). 

Rodin, living in an older age, when the 
soul and the psychology of existence are 
growing ever more real, in like manner 
voices the very depths of our develop- 
ment. Rodin has added intense individual 
feeling; he has added psychology to the 
art of the Greek and the great Florentine, 
and he has sacrificed none of their dignity . 

But Rodin was simply born and he 
waited on the city, the state, the world. 
He waited but they never came to him. 
Neither the world, France, Paris, nor the . 
artists nor men of letters have ever appre- 
ciated this great creative genius who has 
been with us now for seventy-seven years. 
Applause, praise, newspaper gossip are 
not appreciation. The world neglected 
him; the state neglected him; the city 
neglected him. Phidias and Angelo, his 
only peers, were treated as became their 
exalted abilities and they exalted the his- 
tory of their state. The history of France 
in some of its great moments should have 
been bitten into marble by this great seer 
before he was fifty or before hearts break 
quite; before he passed too far the middle 
hour of life. When people have a bold, 
able soul among them they should put 



him to work before his heart has ceased to 
dance or respond to the joy of its living. 
Balzac marked Rodin's full consciousness. 
This same Balzac broke Rodin's heart. I 
had just met him and I believe I know. 
He built a httle building without the gates 
of the great Exposition and there showed 
his wares. How little the world knew what 
these sacrifices and humiliations cost 
Rodin. 

Had the State taken him soon after the 
"Age of Bronze,*' while he was producing 
his great portraits, and by that service 
lifted him through the need of things, he 
would no doubt have immortalized im- 
perishably some glorious page of one of 
the great modern peoples. Rodin would 
then no doubt have developed 6i5 art to 
a point where it might have eclipsed the 
schools of Greece and of Italy. France 
failed, and one of the greatest sculptors in 
centuries closed an incomplete, unex- 
pressed life. 

In the great collection of projets there 
are strangely few completed subjects, and 
among these are found much of his finest 
thought and expression. Neither are we 
unmindful of his great group the "Bour- 
geois de Calais," his "Age of Bronze," 
"Victor Hugo," his unsurpassed portrait 
busts. But the headless, armless " Walking 
Man," a study for his "St. John in the 
Wilderness," * will stride through the ages, 
one of the masterpieces of the world, and 
leave its spring and cheer, its eternal 
youth, in the heart and understanding of 
an appreciative world. 

* Illustration p. 161. 



